Dodge

Julia Parr Musser of Lancaster, Pa. He was
said to have been "not less celebrated on the west
side of the Alleghany Mountains for his elo-
quence and splendid talents, than Patrick Henry
was by the men of his day in the eastern por-
tions of Virginia" (The American Pioneer,
April 1842, p. 135). By the unanimous verdict
of his contemporaries he was a lawyer and states-
man of the first rank, but since he never became
a national figure his brilliant personality was
only locally appreciated.

[An excellent review of Doddridge's life and political
career appeared in an article, "Hon. Philip Doddridge
of Brooke County, Va.," by W. S. Laidley in the W.
Va. Hist. M&g., Jan. 1902; see also V. A. Lewis, Hist.
of W. Va. (1880), p. 685 ; and W. T. Willey, A Sketch
of the Life of Philip Doddridge (1875), which though
unreliable in the matter of dates gives several of Dodd-
ridge's speeches.]                                    H. W. H. K.

DODGE, AUGUSTUS OffiSAR (Jan. 2,
i8i2-Nov. 20,1883), United States senator, dip-
lomat, son of Henry Dodge [q.v.] and Christina
McDonald, was born at Ste. Genevieve, Mo. At
the age of fifteen he removed with his parents to
the lead-mines in the southwestern part of what
is now Wisconsin. Here he worked with his fa-
ther at mining and served with him in the Winne-
bago War of 1827 and in the Black Hawk War
in 1832. There was little opportunity for school-
ing, but on Mar. 19,1837,he made UP f or this lack
in part, perhaps, by marrying Clara Ann Her-
tich, the daughter of the Ste. Genevieve school-
master. From 1838 to 1840 he was registrar of
the public land office at Burlington in the Terri-
tory of Iowa. In December of the latter year he
entered Congress as delegate for the Territory
and for six years held this position, occupying
himself largely with the questions of appropria-
tions and boundaries. In 1848 he was chosen as
Iowa's first United States senator, after the leg-
islature had been deadlocked over the election for
two years. He and his father had been together
for four years as delegates from the neighboring
territories of Wisconsin and Iowa. Now for a
period of over six years they were together in
the Senate.

Dodge was a Democrat, warmly attached to
the West, and with a sympathy for the South that
grew out of his early life in Missouri. He voted
for all of the provisions of the compromise mea-
sures of 1850. He was outspoken in his opposi-
tion to abolitionism and in defense of the Fugi-
tive-Slave Law. In December 1853, he intro-
duced a bill to organize the Territory of Nebras-
ka. This was referred to the committee on terri-
tories of which Douglas was chairman. In Janu-
ary a substitute measure was presented provid-
ing for the creation of two territories instead of
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one and applying to this region the principle of
popular sovereignty. Dodge supported the Kan-
sas-Nebraska Bill with enthusiasm, characteriz-
ing it as "the noblest tribute which has ever yet
been offered by the Congress of the United States
to the sovereignty of the people." A rising tide
of anti-Nebraska sentiment developed, however,
in his state, and in January 1855 the legislature
chose James Harlan to succeed him in the Senate.
President Pierce then appointed him to the post
of minister to Spain. One of his first duties in
Madrid was the final settlement of the Black
Warrior affair which had threatened the peace-
ful relations of the two nations. The particular
hope of the administration at this time was to ac-
quire the island of Cuba, and Dodge set himself
energetically to the task, but without success. In
1859 he resigned and returned to Iowa, where
he was defeated by the Republicans in a race for
the governorship in 1859 and, again by James
Harlan, in a contest for the United States sena-
torship in 1860. The remainder of his years,
nearly a quarter of a century, he spent in pri-
vate life in Burlington. He was a representative
of the ante bellum Democracy and like his party
was unable to adjust himself to the change in
sentiment on the slavery question. On issues re-
lating to the West, notably the homestead and
Pacific railroad problems, he fought vigorously
for measures which the Republican party en-
acted during its first term of office. He was a
man of sincere convictions and aggressive force,
consistent in his policies but without great flexi-
bility of mind. He faithfully served his state in
the early days when the people of Iowa were
largely of Southern origin, but with the influx
of Northerners and the growth of Republicanism,
his supporters became a minority, with the re-
sult that retirement from public life overtook him
before he reached the age of sixty.

[Most of Dodge's correspondence was unfortunately
destroyed. ^ There exist, however, two letter-books em-
bodying his diplomatic correspondence, and a manu-
script containing autobiographical notes. Letters of his
contemporaries, newspaper files, and the Congressional
Globe enable one to follow his public career. An ade-
quate biography is found in Louis Pelzer, Augustus
Cesar Dodge (1908). See also William Salter, "Augus-
tus C. Dodge," in the Iowa Hist. Record, vol. Ill, Jan.
l887-3                                                          J.C.P.

DODGE, DAVID LOW (June 14, i774~Apr.
23, 1852), merchant, founder of the New York
Peace Society, was born on a farm in Brooklyn,
originally a part of Pomfret, Conn., in the year
before the outbreak of the Revolution. His par-
ents were David and Mary ( Stuart) Earl Dodge.
His father, David Dodge, was of English and
Welsh colonial stock, a descendant of Richard
Dodge who came to Salem, Mass., from England
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